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WELFARE RETRENCHMENT AND THE WAR 


tary commitments at home and abroad. The 

fight to contain communism throughout the 
world is reaching into thousands of American homes 
and into the pockets of every citizen. It has been 
clear for a long time that millions of our young men 
and women must be mobilized and an enormous 
amount of money must be made available to keep 
the nation in a state of preparedness. 

There is, however, in all of these reports, an un- 
fortunate and ominous note. It is being said that if 
America is to devote a large part of its human and 
material resources to war preparations it must begin 
to retrench in the expenditure of public funds for 
welfare purposes. Of course, most of this talk comes 
from people who were opposed to public welfare 
expenditures long before the war—even long before 
World War II. What is more significant, however, 
is that such talk can have a pernicious effect on the 
nation’s preparedness if it is allowed to go unchal- 
langed. 

The strength of a nation cannot be calculated in 
terms of military armaments alone. Enduring strength 
depends, in the final analysis, on the morale of the 
people, their devotion to the nation, and their belief 
in the principles for which the nation stands. History 
proves conclusively that physical and material strength 


F= DAY BRINGS news of further American mili- 
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alone do not insure survival. Moral, ethical, and spir- 
itual values constitute the basic strength of any indi- 
vidual or nation. The destruction of the present 
public welfare programs or any substantial minimiza- 
tion of these programs is, therefore, as much an attack 
upon the internal strength of the United States as 
a reduction in armaments—perhaps more. 

Most critics of the public welfare and social security 
programs sometimes tend to lose sight of their basic 
purpose. It can do no harm to repeat it. The social 
welfare programs of the states and of the nation are 
fundamentally directed at rehabilitating people so 
that they may stand on their own feet. Implicit in 
their existence is the recognition that there are many 
people who have been unable—for a variety of rea- 
sons—to support themselves and that these people need 
help. The purpose of giving them help is to help 
them to help themselves—not to pour money down 
an inexhaustible, bottomless drain. To the extent 
that the public welfare programs have not accom- 
plished this result, they have been bad. To the extent 
that they have, they have been invaluable beyond 
measure. The record, of course, must speak for itself. 


Cart K. Scumounr, Jr. 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Public Aid Commission 
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PLANNING THE WELFARE SERVICES IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


by ALDEN E. BEVIER, Director, Defense Welfare Services, 


New York State Department of Social Welfare, and 
Representative, New York State Civil Defense Commission* 


assignment stops and thinks, and asks this ques- 

tion, “Do I really have to do this?” And then he 
says, “There are so many important things which I 
should be doing.” This is a question we must answer 
. ++ “Do we really need civil defense?” 

It seems to be a lot of trouble and effort for good 
men to be working feverishly to prepare the citizens 
of this nation for an atomic attack. It seems to be 
a waste of valuable money to be spending the millions 
of dollars which will have to be spent on this pro- 
gram of civil defense. In this country we have lived 
with the secure knowledge that the two oceans sep- 
arating us from the rest of the world have never 
been crossed in aggression against us—not since we 
became a dominating influence in world affairs. 

And yet, is it needless energy? Is our country as 
secure as we have led ourselves to think? 


C OONER OR LATER everyone who takes a civil defense 


Russia’s STRENGTH 


ARLY SIX MONTHs ago, W. Stuart Symington of 
the National Security Resources Board gave a 
speech in Texas, presenting the following six points 
describing the military strength of Russia. These 
points contain the best thinking of our own intelli- 
gence and those of our allies. These points are that: 
1. Russia now has a ground army greater in num- 
bers than the combined armies of the United States 
and its allies; 

2. Russia now has an air force whose strength in 
nearly all categories is the largest in the world and 
growing relatively larger month by month; 

3. Russia now has the world’s largest submarine 
fleet and an intensive submarine development and 
construction program; 

4. Behind the Iron Curtain there has been an 
atomic explosion; 

5. Behind that Curtain is the air equipment capable 
of delivering a surprise attack against any part of the 


“This paper was given at the Southeastern Regional Conference 
of APWA, October 19, 1950. 
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United States; 

6. We have no adequate defense against such an 
attack. 

When the late Russell Hopley submitted his famous 
report on civil defense to Secretary Forrestal, he said 
that civilian defense was the “missing link” of our 
military armor. 

As presented by Mr. Hopley, there is no question 
of the primary importance of civil defense planning 
for at least four reasons: 

1. The fire power of modern weapons with atomic 
bombs changes all previous concepts of offensive and 
defensive warfare; 

2. Instead of years to mobilize for victory, as in 
the past, there may not be hours; 

3. For the first time in the history of the United 
States, there is now an enemy capable of attacking 
our homeland at any time; and 

4. As his strength grows, the chances also grow 
that the original attack might be fatal. 


DeEFINITE DANGER 


Nw THESE ARE spine chilling words. But they are 
true. And there is a definite danger that this 
nation will feel the effect of bombing throughout large 
cities and defense areas, and even out of the way 
places, if there is another world conflict. 

The military can defend this country on foreign soil, 
but they cannot prevent atomic attack; they cannot 
completely protect this country against bombardment. 

It is left to the people who will remain at home to 
prepare to defend themselves, to protect themselves 
against the results of enemy bombardment, to lick 
their wounds and maintain the production of supplies 
to arm our fighting forces. 

That is why we need civil defense. 

Civil defense precautions now, civil defense instruc- 
tions implanted in the back of everyone’s mind, now, 
and specific civil defense plans in every community 
now—these will mean the difference between the life 
and death of this country. 
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Each individual must know what to do; where to 
go. He must know how to help himself, and even 
more important, how to help others. To prevent 
chaos, individuals must work together. To defend 
each other they must be ready to provide shelter, 
food, and aid for individuals who are injured or 
made homeless by atomic attack. 

The British, who learned about civil defense the 
hard way during the last war, learned that they could 
never forget that the mass is made up of individuals. 
Richard M. Titmuss, in his “Problems of Social 
Policy,”* states that “the needs of the individual were 
hidden from view by the sheer mass and crudity of 
| the problems that were expected to result from the 
} attack on civilian society. The more menacing the 
picture became the less was seen of the simple do- 
mestic needs of each individual and family, dazed 
by bombs and worried about relations, home, clothes, 
and furniture. The conscious and deliberate recogni- 
tion of the individual as the focal point of all services 
for the homeless was eventually found to be an indis- 
pensable condition of efficiency. But the lesson was 
only learned by experience, and it was learned, not 
in any nation-wide revelations, but separately, and 
piecemeal as one area after another came under 
attack.” 


A.ert Everyone 


E HAVE A JOB TO Do in this country. We must 
Warert everyone to the definite whys and where- 
fores of civil defense. We must tell them what to do; 
where to go; where to seek aid, and what to expect 
in the event of an atomic attack. We cannot afford 
to wait until we have suffered an attack. 

General Lucius D. Clay, who came out of Georgia 
by way of Germany, where he was Military Governor 
of the American Zone, to be Chairman of our New 
York State Civil Defense Commission, says that “civil 
defense is as vital to national defense as is military 
defense.” 

Now, what would an atom bomb burst over a great 
American city do to the people in that city? We are 
told that an atomic bomb burst at optimum height 
would lay waste the city within a 4 mile or 4 mile 
radius of “ground zero,” the spot below the burst. 
There would be serious destruction up to about a ra- 
dius of 114 miles and minor destruction for up to eight 
miles from the central point. Hundreds of fires must 
be expected within that 114 mile radius in addition 
to the all-consuming fire in the center. What about 
the people? As many as 80,000 would be dead and 


? This is a 1950 publication. It is part of the official history of the 
Second World War. It covers evacuation, rest centers and emergency 
medical services. Available from British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. $5.75. 
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another 80,000 seriously injured in a thickly populated 
area, like New York City. They are the concern of 
the medical authorities; our job is welfare. 

We have no accurate estimates of the number of 
homeless people who would have to be fed and clothed 
and housed and helped to find their loved ones. We 
can estimate that an area of 12 to 15 square miles 
would be made uninhabitable by a single atom bomb 
explosion. (Who can say there will be only one?) 
We must prepare to feed, clothe and shelter tens and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of people; we must 
prepare to set up a Central Registry—a kind of a 
Social Service Exchange which can begin to operate 
under the worst possible conditions and bring together 
families which are scattered over several counties or 
several states. Can it be done? 

The only answer is that it must be done. 

People are important as people, and people are 
important to national defense. 


Locat GovERNMENT THE KEY 


T Is LOCAL government which must do the detailed 

planning for specific communities. Civil defense is, 
first, a program of self-help. Effective community 
action in time of disaster requires the development, 
in peacetime, of a sense of community responsibility 
for self-preservation. When disaster strikes, imme- 
diate action by the community, organized to protect 
itself, may prevent complete calamity. But no com- 
munity can save itself and its people alone. Mobile 
rescue teams must be organized to move on call. 
Communities far from likely targets must be prepared 
to receive evacuees and refugees. Civil defense is 
everybody’s business. 

Two years ago a legislative planning committee was 
formed to consider a civil defense law in New York 
State. Commissioner Lansdale, of the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, sat on that com- 
mittee and I served as his alternate. Last winter our 
Civil Defense Law was passed and in July the State 
Civil Defense Commission went into action under 
the chairmanship of General Clay. It is significant 
for public welfare that the New York State Law— 
which was one of the first to be enacted in the coun- 
try—made the State Commissioner of Social Welfare 
a member of the Civil Defense Commission. This 
early and legislative recognition of the place of wel- 
fare in civil defense is a different story than that of 
World War II. Our State War Council had been 
operating for two years before welfare was recognized 
to the extent of a seat at the council table. 

The Commission is a nine-member body composed 
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of two members appointed by the Governor and seven 
heads of State Departments or Agencies. The Law 
charges the Commission with over-all responsibility 
and authority for the civil defense structure of the 
State. It requires the creation of an Office of Civil 
Defense in every city and county in the State and 
provides for the use of existing State and municipal 
agencies to the fullest possible extent. The Com- 
mission was organized in July and went to work 
at full speed with a small full-time staff. Every city 
and county in the State now has an Office of Civil 
Defense under a local director. 

General Clay took the wording of the law about 
the use of “existing State agencies” literally. First, 
he asked each of eight or ten State Departments to 
send him a representative to work full-time on his 
staff during a planning phase of unknown length. 
Then he divided up the civil defense functions and 
assigned them to the State Departments whose normal 
functions were most nearly related to them. There 
were a few civil defense jobs which didn’t fit any 
existing agency—those are handled by the permanent 
staff of the Commission. 


PERMANENT PLAN 


HIS WAS AN important first step and an important 
Rie plan. It means that permanent state 
agencies will assign staff, develop plans and assist 
local units of government on a long-term basis. This 
is not an emergency structure; it is a permanent plan 
for State Government. It is the State Commissioner 
of Social Welfare—as a permanent government offi- 
cial—and the agency under him which must be ready 
today and be ready for what may come 5, 10, or 
20 years from now. The same pattern though in a 
less clear-cut manner is being followed in the organ- 
ization of local offices of civil defense. 

We, in the State Department of Social Welfare, 
soon realized that the term “welfare” in civil defense 
was a much bigger term than “welfare” as defined 
in our Social Welfare Law. It included just about 
everything that we do in peacetime, plus a very 
great deal more; and it was the “great deal more” 
which staggered us for a while. We recognized that 
we had a staff which was skilled in emergency relief 
and in the wide range of individual social services 
which the victims of an atomic disaster would require. 
But, we did not—as a State agency—have a staff with 
experience in mass care. Now, mass feeding and 
emergency shelter and the provision of clothing for 
thousands of people are welfare functions and welfare 
is our job in State Government. The registration of 
the homeless, the missing, the injured and the dead 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


may not be welfare in the usual sense, but it is more 
welfare than anything else. 

There are many ways of sub-dividing the broad 
field of the welfare services in civil defense. New 
York State has established six main categories for 
preliminary planning. These are: Mass Feeding, Mass 
Shelter or Emergency Housing, Emergency Clothing, 
Registration and Information, Emergency Assistance, 
and Institutional Care. The terms are somewhat mis- 
leading; Mass Shelter should probably be called 
Emergency Housing since it includes billeting in 
private homes. The Emergency Assistance Branch is 
a catch-all which includes most of the individualized 
Social Services. 

To staff these functions, Commissioner Lansdale 
created a semi-detached “Defense Welfare Services” 
Division of the Department with six branches headed 
by six persons with the status of Deputy Commis- 
sioners in the Department. Two of them are regular 
Deputy Commissioners and four are persons who have 
been “drafted” into service on the Department staff 
from private agencies.? It is important to note that 
these four are not “volunteers” in the usual sense— 
they are non-salaried State Officials. The group is 
headed by an executive director—a full-time position 
which keeps me very busy indeed. 


Everysopy’s Jos 


T Is CLEAR THAT the welfare task in civil defense 
| cannot be performed by public agencies alone, nor 
by public and private agencies combined. “Civil De- 
fense is everybody’s job.” We have called in the private 
agencies, the American Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army, and the Councils of Social Agencies. We have 
called them in at many points and we will call them 
in at many more points. And we have gone beyond 
them to the community as a whole—to anyone who 
could provide us with experience and “know how” 
to tackle some part of the job. The organized nutri- 
tionists are helping us with mass feeding and the 
housing authorities with shelter problems. The na- 
tional clothing organizations are working with us on 
clothing; the IBM and Metropolitan Life have given 
us personnel for the development of a Registration 
and Information system. 

The task is enormous, even as the disaster for 
which we must prepare is enormous. The “people 
at home” are going to be hungry and cold and con- 
fused and lost if atomic disaster strikes. To each 
of them it will be a highly personal and tragic prob- 


* Harry O. Page, Emergency Assistance; Raymond Houston, Wel- 
fare Institutions; Mary L. Gibbons, Mass Shelter; Frederick I. 
Daniels, Mass Feeding; Edward E. Rhatigan, Emergency Clothing; 
Louis L. Bennett, Registration and Information. 
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lem. They will need all the help we can get to help 
them. 

Now let me say a few words about our relationship 
to the Federal Government. We, in New York State, 
felt that we could not wait until the Federal Govern- 
ment had developed and published its plan. Ours is 
a big State with many important defense industries. 
New York City is considered one of the top targets 
in the event of an attack on this country. Our Gov- 
ernor and our Legislature felt that we had to get 
busy immediately. 

We have been working closely with the Federal 
Government, and we will continue to do so. James 
Wadsworth and Eric Biddle in the Civil Defense 
Office of the National Security Resources Board are 
in close contact with General Clay and Colonel Lawr- 
ence Wilkinson, the Director of the New York State 
Commission. They have shown us every possible as- 
sistance when questions have arisen in our State or- 
ganization. 


Apjust to Feperat PLAN 


HEN THE Feperat plan is put into action, New 
Work State will adapt our plan to that of the 
Federal Government to the extent necessary—but we 
doubt that we will need to change very much. 

There are many implications for public welfare in 
this development of a structure which I believe will 
be a permanent civil defense structure in this country. 
(You are quite at liberty to question my use of the 
word “permanent” in that connection. I see no likeli- 
hood that our present troubles are “temporary.” Or, 
put it this way—we will need an alert civil defense 
force for just as long as we will need an Army; when 
we are ready to demobilize our Army—then will we 
be ready to demobilize civil defense.) Let me speak 
briefly of three of these implications. 

First, public welfare agencies are going to come out 
of their governmental offices and work far more 
closely with private agencies in a general mobilization 
of the professional social work personnel of the com- 
munity. The mutual benefits which will come from 
that are apparent to us all. 

Second, we are going to work with volunteers and 
work with them in a big way. Most of us have little 
skill or experience in work with volunteers. We are 
going to have to learn those skills for most of the 
civil defense staff will be volunteers and we will be 
the ones to supervise them. This, too, will come as 
a welcome change to many a public welfare admin- 
istrator who has felt the loss of willing volunteer 
workers and the loss of the community understanding 
which comes with the use of volunteers. 

In the third place—and this is stark realism—every 


public welfare administrator and every social worker 
in the foreseeable future will have two assignments. 
One assignment will be his regular peacetime job in 
providing the social services of a democracy at peace. 
The other will be his civil defense assignment. He 
must be prepared for both; he must know his job in 
both and be trained for both. That will mean that 
all of us must learn the techniques of disaster relief 
while we pray that we will never use those techniques. 


Rep Cross 


HE PEOPLE WHO know most about disaster relief 
Tam of course, the members of the greatest of the 
disaster relief organizations The American Red 
Cross. They are working closely with us in New 
York State in accordance with the agreement made 
last April by General Marshall with the National 
Security Resources Board. That agreement was dis- 
cussed with the Red Cross in terms of our State and a 
letter was sent to all Red Cross Chapters in the State 
by the Eastern Area Office of the American National 
Red Cross. The letter makes clear that “the responsi- 
bility for over-all planning, organizing and directing 
all phases of civil defense for war-caused disaster rests 
with the civil defense authorities.” In short, the Red 
Cross does not wish to assume major responsibility 
for any part of the civil defense program. They want 
to make all of their experience, their information, their 
personnel, supplies and equipment available for use 
by civil defense. They do not want to take over the 
program and run it. On this basis we will work 
together in building an effective program. 

I would like to say a word or two about our sense 
of urgency in New York State. We do feel that it is 
urgent that we be ready—that we be ready today to 
use the facilities which we have today for the disaster 
which may occur at any moment. Perhaps our urgency 
comes from the open secret that New York City is 
considered the most likely target in the country. 
There is no time for the preparation of a “perfect 
plan”—which will never be perfect anyway—for the 
future. Yesterday we had nothing. Today we have 
something. Tomorrow and next year we can make 
our plans better and better. Today we are preparing 
for an atomic attack on our major cities; tomorrow 
we may go on to consider other forms of possible 
attack, 

Whatever comes and whenever it comes, there will 
be a vast need for our welfare services. However 
“social work” may be defined, it is still “the art of 
helping people out of trouble”. An atomic attack 
would mean “people in trouble” to the nth degree. 
We want to be ready to help them. 











“Ike Stal _— Act ow of 1950 
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by WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Technical Adviser to the Commissioner 
for Social Security 
Social Security Administration* 


to Socialism, has characterized the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1950 as the “most dangerous 
and destructive of all domestic bills” and “the greatest 
Socialist victory the Administration has had . . .” 
According to this view: “The full impact of this 
legislation will not be felt for years. It is the greatest 
inducement to moral degeneracy ever offered to a 
people by any government with the exception of 
similar inducements offered to the Russian and British 
people by their governments. It brings three- 
fourths of the working population under ever-lasting 
Federal control. Over a period of years this legis- 
lation will change our national character. It definitely 
paves the way for nationalization of medicine.” 


Te EDITOR OF A Washington newsletter, Challenge 


A TREMENDOUS IMPROVEMENT 


SOMEWHAT different view was expressed by Con- 

gressman Robert L. Doughton, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and a member 
of Congress for nearly 40 years, in explaining and 
defending the final version of H.R. 6000 to the House 
of Representatives.” 

“. . . I believe that the changes which have been 
incorporated in the conference report before us today 
make a tremendous improvement in our social security 
system. Perhaps these improvements do not go as 
far as some people would like them to go—perhaps 
in some respects they go farther than other people 
would like them to go. 

“Undoubtedly experience will show the need for 
making further changes in the law as times goes on. 
Those of us who have been in Congress a long period 
of time know that all legislation is a matter of com- 
promise between different points of view.” 

The new 1950 amendments will have an important 
effect upon the insurance and assistance programs of 
the country. It will require many changes in the 
operating procedures of the old age and survivors 
insurance program as well as upon state public assist- 


*This paper was presented at the West Coast Regional Meeting, 
Boise, Idaho, on October 13, 1950. 


Issue of August 24, 1950, p. 1. 
* Congressional Record, August 16, 1950 (daily edition), p. 12818. 
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ance legislation and state plans. It will necessitate 
important changes in the maternal and child health, 
crippled children and child welfare programs and the 
various amendments will have an important effect 
upon existing pension plans, collective bargaining and 
various public and private welfare programs. 

In appraising the improvements made in the Social 
Security Program in the new law we should keep in 
mind the unanimous statement made by the Senate 
Advisory Council on Social Security: 

“Opportunity for the individual to secure protection 
for himself and his family against the economic haz- 
ards of old age and death is essential to the sustained 
welfare, freedom, and dignity of the American citizen. 
For some, such protection can be gained through 
individual savings and other private arrangements. 
For others, such arrangements are inadequate or too 
uncertain. Since the interest of the whole nation is 
involved, the people, using the Government as the 
agency for their cooperation, should make sure that 
all members of the community have at least a basic 
measure of protection against the major hazards of 
old age and death. 


SEecuRITY OF INDIVIDUAL 


‘¢7N THE LasT analysis the security of the individual 

] depends on the success of industry and agriculture 
in producing an increasing flow of goods and services. 
However, the very success of the economy in making 
progress, while creating opportunities, also increases 
risks. Hence, the more progressive the economy, the 
greater is the need for protection against economic 
hazards. This protection should be made available 
on terms which reinforce the interest of the indi- 
vidual in helping himself. A properly designed social 
security system will reinforce the drive of the indi- 
vidual toward greater production and greater efh- 
ciency, and will make for an environment conducive 
to the maximum of economic progress. 

“The Council favors as the foundation of the social 
security system the method of contributory social 
insurance with benefits related to prior earnings and 
awarded without a needs test. Differential benefits 
based on a work record are a reward for productive 
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effort and are consistent with general economic incen- 
tives, while the knowledge that benefits will be paid— 
irrespective of whether the individual is in need— 
supports and stimulates his drive to add his personal 
savings to the basic security he has acquired through 
the insurance system. Under such a social insurance 
system, the individual earns a right to a benefit that 
is related to his contribution to production. This 
earned right is his best guaranty that he will receive 
the benefits promised and that they will not be condi- 
tioned on his accepting either scrutiny of his personal 
affairs or restrictions from which others are free. 


No Loss or FREEDOM 


66) UBLIC ASSISTANCE payments from general tax funds 

Pi. persons who are found to be in need have 
serious limitations as a way of maintaining family 
income, Our goal is, so far as possible, to prevent 
dependency through social insurance and thus greatly 
reduce the need for assistance.” 

Those who claim that social security will result in 
the loss of individual freedom frequently base a large 
part of their argument on the statement that the cost 
of social security will be prohibitive or that the bene- 
fits are not worth the cost. Lewis Meriam, for in- 
stance, has stated in his book on Relief and Social 
Security, (Brookings Institution, 1946, p. 834), that 
“social security and relief are not in and of them- 
selves directly productive.” I believe that this state- 
ment gives a completely inaccurate picture of social 
insurance, private insurance, and public assistance. Is 
it fair to say that individual methods of assuring 
security—life insurance, savings banks, purchase of 
homes—are not directly productive? Are employer 
pension plans, Blue Cross hospital insurance plans, 
accident and health insurance not directly productive? 
An employer buys insurance for his business plant 
or inventory because it gives him freedom from the 
uncertainty of a great loss which may bankrupt him. 
Bankruptcy would mean loss of capital, unemploy- 
ment for his employees, and the waste of his skills 
and the skills of his employees. A sound and effective 
unemployment insurance and employment service 
system can reduce the lost time between jobs, preserve 
skills, and give employees, employers, and society the 
advantage of having individuals employed at jobs at 
their maximum skills. Life insurance, survivors’ insur- 
ance and aid to dependent children helps to keep 
families together so that children may grow up with 
the sense of security and well-being that makes for 
happy and productive citizens; it enables fatherless 
children to continue their education, thus assuring 
that the children will be able to make their greatest 


productive contribution to society. Old age insurance 
enables employers to regularize the costs of retirement 
of superannuated employees. Health insurance en- 
courages persons to seek a doctor early because of 
the absence of a financial barrier in time of sickness. 
In general, any insurance or benefit plan which en- 
ables persons to avoid large losses frees such persons 
from the worry or uncertainty that detracts from 
their maximum productivity. Such programs which 
prevent or minimize breakup of the family and avoid 
deterioration of the skills of individuals, contribute 
to the national welfare and the national security. In 
the last analysis national production depends upon 
human beings; consequently, the conservation of hu- 
man skills is the best investment for national produc- 
tion, national welfare, and national security. 


Our Broruer’s KEEper 


orp Beverivce has said that the “greatest evil of 
L unemployment is not physical but moral, not the 
want which it may bring but the hatred and fear 
which it breeds.” Misery breeds hatred; hatred breeds 
fear and they in turn breed war. So what first seems 
to be a problem of the individual becomes the problem 
of the family, the church, the locality, the state, the 
nation, and the entire world. 

As in the development of measures to promote 
educational opportunities and further the health and 
welfare of the population, the programs now included 
under the broad term of social security were adopted 
at different times to meet emergent situations or the 
specific needs of groups whose insecurity had gained 
public recognition. The legislation grew out of a 
positive need for action and fitted into a developing 
pattern of governmental responsibility. Inevitably the 
result has been a patchwork system, with major gaps 
in the protection afforded under the system, serious 
differences in the production available to different 
groups, and certain undesirable and unwarranted over- 
lappings among the separate programs, Even the 
Social Security Act, significant as it was, was char- 
acterized by the Committee on Economic Security 
as a piecemeal approach, “dictated by practical con- 
siderations” but only a part of “the complete pro- 
gram which we must have ere long.” 

Over the years, some progress has been made toward 
a more complete and comprehensive program. Cer- 
tain legislative changes, on the other hand, have 
worked toward less comprehensive coverage and more 
stringent limitations of the basic objectives. It has 
become necessary to reexamine the whole series of 
measures relating to social security, to remove iniqui- 
ties, fill in gaps, extend and coordinate provisions that 
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have proved useful, and thus to work out a program 
that will be safer, stronger, and more effective. 

The Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 be- 
came law on August 28, 1950, when President Truman 
affixed his signature to H.R. 6000. The new social 
security bill became Public Law 734. 


TruMan Laups BILL 


i SIGNING THE bill, President Truman stated that 
“passage of this legislation is an outstanding 
achievement.” He pointed out that “by making it 
possible for most families to obtain protection through 
the contributory insurance system, and by increasing 
insurance benefits, the Act will ultimately reduce 
dependence on public charity. This measure demon- 
strates our determination to achieve real economic 
security for the American family. This kind of pro- 
gressive, forward-looking legislation is the best pos- 
sible way to prove that our democratic institutions 
can provide both freedom and security for all our 
citizens. 

“We still have much to do before our social security 
programs are fully adequate. While the new Act 
greatly increases coverage, many more people still 
need to be brought into the old age and survivors 
insurance system. Expanded coverage and increased 
benefits in old age insurance should now be matched 
by steps to strengthen our unemployment insurance 
system. At the same time, we urgently need a system 
of insurance against loss of wages through temporary 
or permanent disability. These and other vital im- 
provements in our social security laws are needed in 
addition to the Act which I have signed today. I 
shall continue to urge action on this unfinished busi- 
ness and I know that the Committees of Congress 
are now preparing to give these matters serious consid- 
eration.” 

The amendments provide the first significant revi- 
sion of the Social Security Act since the changes made 
by Congress in 1939. There are four titles in the new 
law: I—Amendments to Title II of the Social Security 
Act; II—Amendments to Internal Revenue Code; 
I1I—Amendments to Public Assistance and Maternal 
and Child Welfare Provisions of the Social Security 
Act; and IV—Miscellaneous Provisions. 

The major provisions of the new social security law 
may be summarized briefly. They extend coverage 
and liberalize the benefits of the Federal old age and 
survivors insurance program, broaden and liberalize 
Federal grants to the States for public assistance and 
for maternal and child health and child welfare serv- 
ices, and restrict the authority of the Secretary of 
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Labor in connection with State unemployment insur- 
ance laws. 


Cuances in OASI 


HE NEW LAW MAKES three important changes in 
Tike Federal old age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. First, coverage is extended to approximately 
10 million additional persons, including the nonfarm 
self-employed other than doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
and members of certain other professional groups. 
Regularly employed domestic and farm workers, a 
small number of Federal employees who are not 
covered under the civil service retirement program, 
and a few others—members of very small occupational 
groups—are also included; and workers in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands are covered. In addition 
to the automatic coverage extended to these groups, 
the opportunity to be included is extended to the 
1.5 million people who work for state and local 
governments and are not under retirement systems 
and to about 600,000 employees of nonprofit organ- 
izations. 


The second major change substantially liberalizes 
the amount of benefits payable to individuals. For a 
retired worker the average benefit is increased from 
around $26 a month to $46 for persons who are on 
the rolls now and to around $50-$55 a month for 
those who retire after the new law takes full effect. 
This increase means that, for a man and wife who 
are both aged 65, average benefits will be around $75- 
$80 a month. 

The new law also increases insurance benefits 
for widows and orphans. The average monthly benefit 
for a widow and two children will be increased imme- 
diately from about $50 a month to $90-$95 and to 
$100-$105 a month when death occurs after the new 
law takes full effect. The face value of life insurance 
in force under the law will be increased from about 
$85 billion under the old law to $190 billion immedi- 
ately, which is almost as much as the face value of 
the life insurance in effect at the present time in all 
the life insurance companies in the United States. 
When the new law becomes fully effective, in about 
2 years, the face value of life insurance will be about 
$250 billion. 

The third group of major changes provides for 
payment of benefits in cases in which no benefits 
were payable previously. Benefits will now be paid 
to dependent husbands and dependent widowers, to 
children of insured women under certain circum- 
stances, and with respect to an individual who could 
not have met the insured status requirement under 
the old law but is insured under the more liberal 
requirements in the new law. Lump-sum death pay- 
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ments will be made, moreover, in the case of all 
insured deaths. Eligible beneficiaries may earn as 
much as $50 a month in covered employment and 
still receive benefits (as against a maximum on earn- 
ings of $14.99 under previous law); moreover, for 
those aged 75 or over there is now no withholding 
of benefits because of work in covered employment. 


Pusiic AssISTANCE 


usLic Law 734 makes four significant changes 
B. the public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Perhaps the most important is the 
addition to the Federal grants-in-aid program of a 
new category—Federal grants-in-aid to the States for 
needy individuals who are permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Another important change remedies a basic defect 
in the aid to dependent children program. Before, 
there was no provision for the need of the parent 
or other relative with whom the child was living. 
The new legislation includes the relative with whom 
the dependent child is living as a recipient for Fed- 
eral matching purposes. 

Third, the Federal Government will match ex- 
penditures for assistance to aged and blind persons 
in certain types of public medical institutions. Under 
the old law no expenditures made to persons in public 
institutions were matchable. Further, if the state 
plan includes provision for payments to persons in 
any private or public institution, the state must estab- 
lish or designate some state agency that will be re- 
sponsible for establishing and maintaining standards 
for such institutions. This requirement will raise the 
standards of those institutions that have been under- 
staffed and underfinanced, that have been firetraps, 
and in which people have been badly treated. 

Fourth, Federal matching funds will be available 
for direct payments made by the states to doctors, 
hospitals, or other persons furnishing medical care. 
Under previous law the Federal Government did not 
participate in the cost of medical care unless payment 
for such care was made directly to the assistance 
recipient. This new provision will make it possible 
to develop working relations with the medical pro- 
fession, hospitals, public health officials, and other 
groups to improve the quality and quantity of med- 
ical care for the 5 million persons receiving assistance 
under the Social Security Act. 


CuiLp WELFARE SERVICES 


NOTHER MAJOR provision in the amendments au- 
A thorizes increases in Federal grants for maternal 
and child health services, child welfare services, and 


services for crippled children. A total of $22 million 
had been authorized for grants to the states for the 
maternal and child health, child welfare, and crippled 
children programs under title V of the Social Security 
Act. This total is increased to $37 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and to $41.5 million 
for each year thereafter. 

Ardent advocacy of good intentions is not always 
realized in legislation. Both the House and Senate 
Committees, as well as the Advisory Council, vigor- 
ously advocated reduction of the assistance rolls and 
assistance costs. Much of the support for extension of 
coverage and the increase in the insurance benefits 
came from the desire to reduce the assistance program. 
Yet, it is significant that the Advisory Council recom- 
mended changes in the assistance program which 
would have increased annual Federal assistance costs 
$340 million a year; the House bill contained increases 
of over $250 million a year; and the final law pro- 
vided for increases of about $155 to $200 million a 
year. One of the problems still to be dealt with by 
the Congress, therefore, is how to handle the 5 to 6 
million persons still receiving relief in a period of 
high employment and high national income. The 
1950 amendments do not meet this problem. When 
it came right down to it, as to the choice between the 
insurance or the assistance method of meeting the 
problem of disability, the much-criticized assistance 
method was chosen over the much-praised insurance 
method. 

The social insurance programs established under 
the Social Security Act have proved conclusively that 
the technique of social insurance can function effec- 
tively to provide protection against economic insecu- 
rity in the areas in which it has been applied. 


Nor Yet INcLupep 


HE MosT osvious illustration of this is in the field 
Ter old age and survivors insurance. As noted, the 
program has worked very successfully for workers 
in commerce and industry and will shortly be ex- 
tended to many additional groups. But some 6 mil- 
lion farm operators, and some 2 to 3 million farm 
workers, and over a million persons in domestic 
service, are still excluded from the program. Farm 
people are traditionally one of the most independent 
groups in the population, and are generally considered 
to be opposed to any sort of government intervention 
in their affairs (although the existence of price-sup- 
port programs raises a question whether this opinion 
is logical.) There is unfortunately much misunder- 
standing of the social insurance programs in this 
country; although old age and survivors insurance 
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has been operating successfully for fourteen years, too 
many people do not know the most elementary facts 
about it. Farm people can and do use insurance tech- 
nique in a variety of ways—crop insurance for ex- 
ample—and there is no doubt that they would accept 
and enjoy the protection of old age and survivors 
insurance once they understood that it, too, is insur- 
ance, and not a handout or a glorified form of public 
charity. 

Another example is in the field of disability and 
health protection. There is almost universal agree- 
ment that social insurance is the proper technique for 
dealing with economic insecurity caused by old age 
and death, but there is a great deal of concerted op- 
position to proposals to apply the same technique 
to permanent disability, on the ground that disability 
insurance benefits cannot be effectively administered. 
Yet practically every governmental insurance program 
here and abroad, other than old age and survivors 
insurance, provides benefits in cases of premature re- 
tirement due to permanent disability. It is to be hoped 
that this problem will be solved within the next few 
years in the only way it can be solved—that is, by the 
addition of permanent disability benefits to the old 
age and survivors insurance program. 

Another problem which needs to be solved under 
our existing social insurance system has to do with 
the present generation of old people—those who are 
not taken care of by the present insurance program 
because they were too old at the beginning of the 
program to work long enough to become insured. 
Many people are asking whether some provision other 
than public assistance should not be made for these 
people. The means test of the assistance program, no 
matter how humanely administered, is certain to be 
somewhat distasteful. Moreover, the aged themselves 
are beginning to realize that they can wield a con- 
siderable amount of political pressure, if organized, to 
get what they want, irrespective of the needs of other 
groups in the population. In time, of course, the prob- 
lem will be largely solved with the development of 
the insurance program and other organized methods 
of providing old age security. 


SUMMARY 


N THE KIND OF dynamic economy in which we now 

live, change is continually occurring. There must 
be a constant review of the entire social security 
program so that adjustments can be made from time to 
time to accord with economic and social develop- 
ments and actual administrative experience. There 
are still needs and gaps which must be met. The 
Senate Finance Committee itself recognized that its 


recommendations did not meet all of the problems 
which exist in social security at the present time. Its 
report points out that the Committee members “be- 
lieve that the problem of providing income to those 
who have already retired and who are ineligible for 
insurance should be studied further.” They also 
recommended “that further extension of coverage to 
farm groups be given attention.” They stated that 
“further study should be made of the problem of 
income maintenance for permanently and totally dis- 
abled persons” as well as of the “problems involved 
in the long-range financing of an old age and sur- 
vivors insurance system, particularly the issue of 
reserve financing versus pay-as-you-go.” 

It is significant that the Senate adopted a resolution 
to study all these various aspects of social security, 
and also the problems of increased work opportuni- 
ties for the aged and the relationship of the insurance 
program to private pension plans. It is thus clear 
that Congress itself does not think of the new pro- 
gram as a complete or final solution to the problems 
of insecurity, and that further changes can be ex- 
pected. But the new program does represent a sub- 
stantial forward step in the attempt to make Amer- 
icaMs secure against want. 

Although the 1950 amendments are a tremendous 
improvement, it must be recognized that there will be 
need for further consideration of social security legis- 
lation. 
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Acency MEMBERS 


Agawam Board of Public Welfare, Agawam, Mass. 
Walter S. Kerr, Agent. 

Aitkin County Welfare Board, Aitkin, Minn. 
L. N. Haedt, Executive Secretary. 

Allegany County Welfare Board, Cumberland, Md. 
Mrs. Elinor Westerfield, Director. 

Bartholomew County Dept. of Public Welfare, Columbus, Ind. 
George Eckerly, Director. 

Bucks County Board of Assistance, Doyleston, Pa. 
Mrs. Lenore S. Berton, Executive Director. 

Buena Vista County Dept. of Social Welfare, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Mrs. Mary J. Walsh, Director. 

Charles County Welfare Board, La Plata, Md. 
Mrs. Ruth G. Hayes, Director. 

Cherokee County Dept. of Public Welfare, Canton, Ga. 
Mrs. Gladys M. Greene, Director. 

Cook County Dept. of Public Welfare, Adel, Ga. 
Mrs. Louise C. Parrish, Director. 

Cumberland County Welfare Dept., Fayetteville, N. C. 
E. L. Hauser, Supt. 

Dorchester County Welfare Board, Cambridge, Md. 
James Hampton, Director. 

Effingham County Dept. of Public Welfare, Springfield, Ga. 
Mrs. Mattie Lou Hinely, Director. 


(Continued on page 239) 
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“ie Sretiale Job 


Oklahoma Caseworkers Comment on 
What They Expect from Intake 


Edited by MARY OVERHOLT PETERS, 
District Supervisor, Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare 


session, the subject of intake is always high 


” 


W HENEVER caseworkers gather together for a gripe 


on the agenda. “I wish Intake would —— 
or “If only Intake wouldn’t ——” is heard so often 
that it seemed perhaps caseworkers might have some 
valuable suggestions to make regarding the intake job, 
which is the beginning of client-agency relationships. 
A dozen Oklahoma caseworkers, chosen at random, 
were asked to tell in a hundred words or less what 


they expect from Intake. This is what they say: 


Hat vo I, a caseworker, expect from Intake? 
Wisse of all, 1 expect a clear complete narrative 
of the intake interview, revealing that the applicant 
has been informed of the rules and regulations of the 
Department and is calmly prepared for the further 
investigation of his application. 

Second, that he understands his obligation to the 
agency and the importance of his cooperation. Third, 
that any out-of-county correspondence regarding eligi- 
bility be indicated in the narrative to expedite the 
investigation; and that forms pertaining to the appli- 
cation be completed at the intake desk. 

—Ruth W. Formby, Pottawatomie County 


E, AS CASEWORKERS, look first to Intake to pave 
W the way toward a friendly relationship, a mutual 
undertanding, between the client and agency per- 
sonnel. Then, we would like Intake to place more 
emphasis on the client’s responsibility to establish his 
own eligibility to discuss with him what he has 
rather than what he needs, leading to more specific 
exploration of resources, such as the possession of 
bonds, cash, or family estates; to make certain he 
knows the nature of the assistance for which he is 
applying; and finally, to impress upon him his respon- 
sibility toward the agency when accepting this assist- 
ance. 
—Ellen R. Crawmer, Oklahoma County 


roM Intake I want a hint of the type of person 
my new client is. I want information of the re- 
sources this applicant has at his disposal. But most 
of all I want Intake to tell me what my client thinks 
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his main problem is, his attitude toward it, and any 
plans he may have in mind for solving it. 
—Floy E. Sechler, Greer County 


HE APPLICATION cards in my desk file are just so 
many names and numbers until I read the intake 
narrative. After that, if I have the kind of intake 
narrative I like to receive, I have a picture of the 
client, his present circumstances and former way of 
life. I know his attitude toward our program and 
his ability to cooperate with us in establishing his 
eligibility. I like to think of an intake narrative as 
I think of the prospectus for a new book I am about 
to peruse. I know the gist of the matter before 
starting to work to fill in the details for a completed 

unit. 
—Evelyn Gates, Garfield County 


I" SEEMS TO ME THAT intake is an introduction. The 
client meets a representative of the Department of 
Public Welfare for the first time. I expect Intake to 
take the first step toward building a sound relationship 
between client and agency by giving information as 
to its purpose, types of assistance, laws and policies, 
and by attempting to correct the wrong information 
the client may have. Certain basic information should 
be secured and the client prepared for a home visit 
so that the caseworker can add to the relationship 
already created, and establish eligibility without delay. 
: —Almira P. Wright, Tulsa County 

EXPECT First OF all that Intake shall have innate 
| respect and courtesy for other people, so that the 
contact with the applicant will as nearly as possible 
remove any personal rejection he may have for case- 
workers. It doesn’t matter so much to me what facts 
about the client and his resources Intake has dis- 
covered and recorded as it does whether there has 
been established an understanding on the part of the 
client that has prepared him for the contacts I shall 
make. The attitudes born of an intake interview are a 
lot more important to me than the information secured 


(Continued on page 235) 








STRENGTHENING THE FOSTER HOME PROGRAM 


by CLARA MAE LLOYD, Child Welfare Worker, 


Dallas County Department of Public Welfare 
Selma, Alabama 


to evaluate our services to children; to review our 

progress, to note our gains and our losses; and, to 
set down certain goals which will be clearer because 
of the unified thinking and planning on the part of 
every person, unit and agency, from all levels of 
government and private enterprise, whose major con- 
cern is the welfare and interest of children. 


Tes Is NO BETTER time than the Midcentury year 


VALUE oF CHILD’s Home 


NE OF THE consistent themes running through each 

White House Conference for Children since 1909 
has been the emphasis on the value of the child’s 
own home and failing this, the value of the best 
substitute which can be found. This emphasis is well 
expressed in one of the tenets in the Children’s 
Charter which was an outgrowth of the 1930 White 
House Conference: 

“For every child a home and that love and security 
which a home provides; and for that child who must 
receive foster care, the nearest substitute for his own 
home.” 

The 1940 White House Conference well defined the 
family or home as “the threshold of democracy.” 

It is an interesting fact that the family unit has 
remained the constant denominator for society since 
the beginning of time. This plan began with the 
story of creation, and, in spite of all changes, scientific 
discoveries, inventions, and the shift from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial era with its highly mecha- 
nized emphasis, the family unit still stands today as 
the steady anchor for mankind. The family has been 
tested by hurricanes of emotional and physical dis- 
turbances but it remains for us today the unshaken 
foundation on which is built the healthy and whole- 
some individual. 

What are some of the values in a child’s own home? 
We all know and recognize these values. 

The home is the place of nurture for the human 
organism; it is the place where a child first comes 
to know the sense of belonging; it is the place where 
the child first learns the meaning of love, for himself 
and for others; it is the place where the growth 
process can be more normally met; where an indi- 
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vidual can emerge from an undeveloped personality 
to a full-grown individual with courage and capacity, 
confidence and strength, to meet the advantages and 
responsibilities of daily living; and, it is the place 
where, best of all, a child can develop his spiritual 
and inner self. 

One day last summer when it was hot—as it can 
only get for a caseworker who is making home visits 
and is trying to get into a large caseload—I went into 
a home, one of my ADC cases, with many concrete 
things on my mind. The immediate problem was a 
job for the older boy. The one room in which the 
mother and four children were living was in a most 
undesirable location. It was “out-of-bounds” at one 
time but, during the war years when the housing 
problem was even more acute than it is now, espe- 
cially in areas like ours where an Air Force Base is 
located, families were permitted to live there. It con- 
sists of an upstairs unit over a business place, a wide 
hall in the middle with a row of rooms on both 
sides, each occupied by more than one person; there 
is filth and dirt of every description and other unde- 
sirable factors which we know but cannot prove. The 
husband and stepfather is serving a term in the peni- 
tentiary and the mother is doing as much as she is 
capable of doing to hold the home together. 


Famity Pans 


HE MOTHER, the older boy and I went immediately 
vies the business of the day—working through 
plans for the job, payment of hospital bills, plans for 
the baby to attend the Crippled Children’s Clinic, 
and other points of business. Suddenly I was con- 
scious of the little three year old, Connie. A dainty 
blonde with lovely features and body, Connie, with 
all her timidity and shyness, had finally come up 
close to me and was reaching out to touch my dress. 
The mother gently tried to brush the child away with 
an explanation and apology—“Don’t, Connie” and to 
me—“You know, she likes pretty things.” I looked 
at my dress, a simple cotton, last year’s dress, but 
clean and of bright color. I drew the child closer 
because I knew that there was within her a hunger 
that transcended physical hunger, and which, believe 
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it or not, that mother recognized and was striving 
to satisfy. Though denied many physical comforts, 
Connie was getting in her own home some of the 
intangibles which help to provide the security she 
needs. 

Regardless of the lack of physical comforts in many 
homes such as the home in which Connie lives, there 
can be no discouragement or despair when we note 
the progress made in recognition of the value of the 
family unit. It is my opinion that the recognition of 
the right of all children to be given financial aid in 
their own homes, when necessary, is one of the great- 
est steps forward in the direction of a healthy and 
secure nation. In a short fifteen years our country 
has made remarkable strides in its efforts to provide 
a consistent and wide-coverage plan for safeguarding 
the needy child, the aged, the physically and mentally 
handicapped; the unemployed and the sick. The 
Social Security Act is a sound springboard and insur- 
ance plan for a healthier nation. Dr. Irene M. Josselyn 
emphasizes this fact when she said “A feeling of 
security derives not only from love but also from free- 
dom from cold and starvation.” 


VALUABLE RETURNS 


S WE Go sTILL forward with this plan, we will see 
A that such investment is bringing in valuable 
returns. We will see healthier children, more satis- 
fying family life, more progress in schools, less 
delinquency, more emphasis on the spiritual values, 
and an increase in the general well-being of our 
people. 

To me, one of the most important objectives of the 
1950 Midcentury White House Conference is the 
“Concern for children and youth in a world in which 
spiritual values, democratic practice and the dignity 
and worth of the individual are of first importance.” 
I believe that it is an accepted and recognized 
fact today that the fulfillment of this concern can 
most ideally be met in the child’s own family. For 
we know that child has the best opportunity in life 
who has a normal family setting with two wise and 
understanding parents and a basic economic security. 
It would seem, therefore, that concentrated effort on 
the part of everyone who has responsibility must be 
placed on the goal of strengthening and salvaging the 
child’s own home. That this is a big job is more 
realistically recognized when statistics point out that 
one out of every eight children lives with only one 
parent, with relatives, in foster homes, or in institu- 
tions;? that 20,000 children are committed each year 


* Dr. Leona Baumgartner, “A Look at America’s Children Today,” 
Child Welfare, July, 1950. 


to public training schools; that between 250 and 400 
thousand children under 18 appear in Juvenile Court 
each year, and that 100,000 juveniles are confined each 
year in the county and city jails of the United States.” 

If such effort is placed on the strengthening of the 
child’s own home, then there will follow, of necessity, 
the strengthening of all substitutes which will have 
to be used in instances where unavoidable factors 
make it impossible for a child to remain in his own 
home. This transference of knowledge will be made 
possible because of what we will learn about the 
parent-child relationship and about the emotional and 
intangible qualities in the natural home setting; we 
will also gain knowledge about the relationship of 
the home and the community; and, we will have 
learned ways to provide more surely for foster chil- 
dren those kinds of intangibles which Connie is 
getting in her natural home. 


A Susstirute Home 


osTER Home Care, whether on the basis of adop- 
F tion, boarding, wage, work, or free home, carries 
the same connotation—the affording, receiving, or 
sharing nourishment, nurture, or sustenance though 
not related by blood. In other words, it is the trans- 
ference—from an own home to a foster home—of 
those qualities which protect and nurture a child. In 
the past several decades much has been learned about 
foster home care. At best, we know that it is a 
substitute for an own home and should be a means 
to an end and not an end within itself. It is not 
the answer in every case or the cure for all evils. 
Foster parents, as well as the natural parents, are 
more frequently recognized as important factors in 
a foster home situation. The triangular relationship 
is emphasized and we know that the child, his 
natural parents and the foster parents must be ade- 
quately prepared for placement and must receive 
continuing attention. We know that the psycho- 
logical implications are many and that the timing 
elements are important in foster home placements. 
The right of the natural parents must be cleared 
either through sound legal procedure or through 
informal agreement, depending on the type of foster 
home situation. 

The skills of medical, psychological and psychiatric 
services must be utilized if a good job is to be done. 
We know that an adequate staff must be available 
and that planless haste has no place in the serious 
business of separating a child from his own home, 
either temporarily or permanently; that a worker 
must possess many skills if the damage of such trau- 


* Marion Robinson, “Children and The Congress,” The Survey, 
April, 1950. 
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matic experience is to be kept at a minimum. We 
know that a foster home care program can function 
best in a well-organized administrative structure and 
that a community must have a variety of services 
available on the foster care front if an individualized 
foster home job is to be done. And, it is an unde- 
niable fact that the community and public must 
learn through the skilled job of the social worker 
the importance and significance of a foster home 
placement. 

There is already evidence that the community and 
public have learned through social workers something 
of the importance of the program in that we have 
sounder licensing laws, more adequate financing and 
improved standards for foster homes. But shouldn’t 
we ask ourselves honestly whether or not our stand- 
ards of performance in knowing these children have 
kept pace with our improved licensing and financial 
procedures. Would not a closer scrutiny of our case- 
work practises at Intake help us to know these chil- 
dren better? If our skills and understanding were 
more effectively used would we have the repetition of 
placements which often results in finding ourselves 
with a child who is unable to accept the very best 
of our standards and foster home structure? 


Know THE CHILD 


© KNOw THESE children is not only to be better 
f pater! with facts but to be better qualified to 
know their real feelings. To know the feelings of a 
foster child we must have knowledge of that child’s 
personality development and must know the effects 
of the deprivations and gratifications he has experi- 
enced up to that point. 

Wouldn’t we then be better able to select the most 
appropriate home rather than just a home? We 
would know that a good bed, nutritious food, and 
adequate clothing are still essential. We would know 
that love and affection are still needed. The choice 
of the new substitute parents, however, would be con- 
ditioned by our appraisal of how these combinations 
could be seasoned with an intelligent understanding 
of the child’s emotional needs—what the child has 
brought with him of the problems he has experienced 
in his own home and in the separation process. In 
moving steadfastly toward our goal for more intelli- 
gent parenthood we must accept the fact that foster 
parents themselves have needs over and beyond that 
of dealing with the child—that they develop to the 
extent that approval can be given them and clarifi- 
cation can be made of their function as foster parents. 

We must assume our role of constant interpreters 
to the new parents of what the child cannot say for 


himself. Thus, the child who is shy, withdrawn, 
refuses to eat, steals, runs away, is belligerent, has 
new parents better prepared to understand this strange 
means he uses to convey his troubled and disturbed 
feelings. As they understand these actions we must 
help them to appreciate the major role which natural 
parents have played and may continue to play in the 
life of a child even though he is physically separated 
from them. 

Recognizing the dynamic influences of blood ties in 
the life of a child should never blind us to the fact 
that adequate parenting is not always present by virtue 
of the biological process. We must, therefore, be alert 
in our diagnosis of the capacity of natural parents. 
As we are more aware of their strengths and weak- 
nesses and the problems they face, we are better 
equipped to direct appropriate treatment to them. 


Mucu Work AHEAD 


HILE WE HAVE MADE progress in the past decade 
Win our foster home program and in our total 
services to children, we have much work ahead. To 
parallel a statement made in connection with prepara- 
tion for the 1940 White House Conference, let us 
think ahead for a moment: In 1975 or thereabouts, a 
child born in this year may become a parent—natural 
or foster. Knowing the full significance of this 
responsibility don’t we want for that parent many 
things— a happy childhood, a healthy body, a sound 
mind, a strong emotional structure, a deep and abid- 
ing spiritual life; an adequate education, an appro- 
priate training for a job; and, a knowledge and 
acceptance of his responsibility as a father or mother 
to a child. If we could have those things for that 
one parent we will not have worked in vain—because 
in the preparation of that one parent we will have 
served many parents and many leaders of our nation; 
and, to that baby of this year would be the assurance 
of a fair opportunity in life and a courage necessary 
to face the increasingly complex problems of living. 

To accomplish this task let us recount briefly some 
of the things on which we must redouble our efforts: 

A continuing re-evaluation and revision of the 
basic public social security structure; 

An increasingly sound working relationship and 
greater unity among public, private and lay organiza- 
tions on the federal, state, and local levels which 
direct their energies to the welfare of children, each 
playing an important role; 

More adequate provisions for a research program 
into child and family needs. In this connection we 
cannot help but wonder about the results in the field 
of child welfare, if, for example in 1947, the Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau had had more than $50,000 to spend in 
research. The Army and Navy together spent $500,- 
000,000 on research projects—the result, a greater and 
deadlier means of protection, the atomic bomb. Maybe 
we would have been on the road to an even greater 
means of protection—the atomic personality! The 
Department of Agriculture spent $13,000,000 of which 
$1,300,000 were spent in research on cows, while the 
Children’s Bureau spent 1/26 of this amount for re- 
search on children. One of the most strengthening 
factors in the foster home program will be more 
intensive research which will help to give direct utter- 
ance to the many sound but intangible principles now 
within our reach; 

A more practical approach and acceptance of the 
role which mental hygiene plays in everyday living; 

An examination and strengthening of social legis- 
lation for the protection of the rights of children; 

A workable recognition of the interrelationship of 
all sciences which touch the lives of children; 

A greater mobilization of individual and com- 
munity resources; 


An increasing recognition of the skills required in 
the child welfare field. We know that child welfare 
worker can function best whose innate feeling and 
concern for people have been enriched by educa- 
tional training, stimulating supervision, and oppor- 
tunities for growing experience; and, we know there 
is great need for more dignity and importance to be 
given to the practitioner’s job through compensating 
measures; 

A more defined awareness of the spiritual values 
in the lives of children and adults and the significance 
of this influence. In the conservation of human re- 
sources, we must ever acknowledge the sacred worth 
of every individual and must work toward the end 
that all children throughout the world may have the 
freedom which their creative inheritance demands. 

For the most part in this paper, I have had to deal 
in generalities but each of them has a part in the 
smallest task of every social worker. The relatedness 
of action—even the smallest—to principle is unmis- 
takable. In this midcentury year each of us has an 
opportunity to take stock of ourselves and our abili- 
ties to the common goal of a secure people. If we do 
this, we will have strengthened all bulwarks of child- 
hood; and we will have contributed our part in 
helping to bring beauty and love and stability into 
the lives of all children who hunger, as my Connie 
did, for the pretty things. I cannot close these re- 
marks without quoting some famous words of our 
great Helen Keller. When asked by a sailor at the 
Astoria Naval Hospital “What can we do to help the 
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blind and deaf?” Helen Keller answered: “Rather 
than combat physical blindness and deafness, combat 
blind perception and deaf emotions.” In this mid- 
century year, let us, as social workers, resolve anew 


to meet this kind of challenge in our work with 
children. 





The Intake Job 


(Continued from page 231) 


regarding eligibility factors. 
—Helen Rinehart Frisbie, Logan County 


SIGHED WITH satisfaction after examining the appli- 
I cation, It was a pleasing example of what I ex- 
pected from Intake—forms legible and complete, ade- 
quate finding directions, narrative showing something 
of the client’s living arrangements, his resources, his 
reason for being in need. He had been told of his 
rights; of his responsibility to the Department, of 
services available through the agency or community 
organizations, and the areas in which he could help 
establish eligibility by having information ready for 
the worker. Yes, Intake had forged well this initial 
link in the chain of the client’s experiences with the 
program. 

—Margaret Stricker, Caddo County 


HEN | THINK oF 11, I find I expect quite a lot 
Werom Intake. I expect exact finding directions, 
definite information of past and present financial 
situation, family composition, a statement of the 
reason the client came to our office: all this and more 
in a neat concise narrative. (I hate to read a long 
rambling narrative.) 

The thing for which I am most grateful is when 
Intake has established a nice, smooth-working rela- 
tionship with the client and has thus made a pleasant 
experience of what would otherwise have been a 


difficult task. 
—Mrs. Marguerite Puryear, Osage County 


ExPEGT INTAKE to give ample time to explaining 

the caseworker’s role, the purpose of the home visit, 
and the necessity of the investigation. 

Some clients think they have given all the necessary 
information at Intake. They wonder “why” the case- 
worker called in the home. They consider the worker 
as somewhat of an “errand boy” who has been sent 
out by Intake, whom they consider the “head man.” 

This initial interview should convey clearly to the 
client that Intake merely accepts his application, and 
eligibility is not determined until the investigation is 
completed by the caseworker. 

—Mrs. Ruth W. Breaune, Ottawa County 











SOUTHWESTERN STATES REGIONAL MEETING 


ICTURESQUE, romantic Santa Fe, New Mexico was 
p the meeting place for the Southwestern Regional 
Conference this year. Almost 500 people regis- 
tered. This was the second largest group ever to attend 
a conference in this region and was testimonial to 
the good program prepared by the Regional Confer- 
ence Committee under the chairmanship of Robert 
Quandt, Assistant State Director for New Mexico. 
The Conference featured three general sessions. At 
the opening session Governor Thomas J. Mabry of 
New Mexico welcomed the group. He commented 
on the progress being made in public welfare and 
public health programs. He said that public welfare 
is a vital part of government today and a good job 
must be done in administering the program. 


Pusiic WELFARE SERVICES 


ANE Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 

discussed current trends in services offered by 
public welfare agencies. A look backward in public 
welfare reveals the great strides we have made, but a 
look forward is most challenging, for we have a long 
way to go. She reviewed in general terms the effect 
of various provisions in P.L. 734 on our present assist- 
ance and service programs. 

Miss Hoey pointed out that we still have a number 
of weaknesses. There is still need for federal financial 
participation in general assistance, for the extension 
of federal participation in welfare services, for more 
adequate care for the chronically ill, and for increased 
employment opportunities as well as recreational facili- 
ties for people over 65 years of age. 

The second general session was held on the morning 
of the second day of the Conference. Loula Dunn, 
Director of APWA, emphasized in her talk five basic 
elements in a well-rounded public welfare program. 
These are: (1) Broad, comprehensive and sound legis- 
lation; (2) Adequate financing and equitable distri- 
bution of the cost of administering the program; (3) 
Efficient administration; (4) Qualified personnel; (5) 
Public understanding and support. 

Miss Dunn concluded her remarks by giving a defi- 
nition of what public welfare means to people. It 
means more than a check. It is a child’s life, a warm 
fire, a good roof to keep out the rain, blankets to 
keep warm, medicine for the sick and a porch on 
which to sit and rock. It gives you hope and makes 
you hold up your head, for now you know that you 
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can be like your fellow man. 

Val Keating, Regional Representative of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, gave a detailed interpretation of 
P. L. 734. She pointed out that this congressional 
action would result in the greatest changes in our 
public welfare program since the original act was 
passed in 1935. She related incidents that occurred 
while the bill was being debated in committee and 
how compromises and agreements were made. 


Louta Dunn REports 


T THE THIRD general session Loula Dunn reported 
A to the membership on the activities and program 
of APWA. She outlined how the Raymond Rich 
Study of the association came about and urged all 
the members to read and study the report. She re- 
quested that comments and suggestions be sent to the 
Association’s office concerning the report’s recom- 
mendations. 

One of the outstanding round tables of the Re- 
gional Conference was on the subject of “Public 
Relations in Welfare.” Four discussants pointed out 
that every act of every member of the staff of a public 
welfare department had an effect on the public 


relations of that agency. Each staff member has a | 


public which is not common to that of any other 
staff member. Good public relations do not come by 
accident, but come as a result of the daily work and 


efforts of the total staff of an agency. The need for | 


courtesy was stressed several times. The discussants 
also mentioned the need for giving the public infor- 
mation about what is happening in the welfare pro- 
gram. The taxpayer, the public official, the legislator, 
the man on the street are affected by the welfare 
program and want to know the why, what and how 
of it. 

Medical care was the theme for two round tables. 
In the first session two doctors discussed the use of 
medical examining boards in determining eligibility. 
The experiences of the Louisiana Department of 
Public Welfare in using medical examining boards 
was reviewed and that agency is convinced of their 
value. The other discussant explained how the New 
Mexico Department of Public Welfare used the pri- 
vate physician in determining eligibilty. The New 
Mexico agency favors the continued use of this 
procedure. 

In the second session two staff members of welfare 
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departments discussed the interpretation and use of 
medical reports. The worker needs to supply the 
physician with social and economic information con- 
cerning the patient. In turn, the physician needs to 
explain the modification that must be made in the 
patient’s way of life if complete recovery is to be made. 


Use or RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


of research and statistics in public welfare ad- 
ministration. The discussants pointed out that case- 
workers in their daily job use the results of research 
almost continually. Such research is essential to good 
administration and it is an aspect of continuing staff 
development. The facts and information which are 
constantly being gathered will reflect the effects of 
current policies and procedures. This means that all 
workers participate in the collection of data and there- 
fore participate in the research being done by the 
agency. Policies and procedures are then modified 
on the basis of what is learned. 

Another round table paid attention to services for 
the blind. One discussant outlined the trends in these 
services and new developments in this particular field. 
A second discussant told the problems of the super- 
vising ophthalmalogist in carrying out the blind serv- 
ice program. 

The subject of surplus commodity distribution was 
reviewed at the final round table of the afternoon. 
Leonard Trainer, Director of Production and Mar- 
keting, Department of Agriculture, spoke on what 
are the present plans and probable future trends in 
commodity distribution. 

Additional round tables were held on the afternoon 
of the second day. The session for public assistance 
visitors and child welfare workers discussed the rela- 
tionship between these two programs. Both have a 
common goal in helping people and there should be 
complete understanding of the work and purposes of 
the other’s programs. This meeting also outlined the 
duties and responsibilities of a caseworker, whether 
that person was working in public assistance or child 
welfare. The problem of how a worker can give 
service to people such as an ADC family when he is 
responsible for a large number of cases was discussed. 

The round table for county directors and case super- 
visors gave attention to the question of how a local 
director is certain that the staff are carrying out all 
their responsibilities. This led to a review of what 
is a manageable caseload. The problems arising out 
of interstate correspondence were thrashed out. 

District supervisors and field representatives dis- 
cussed their work in a separate round table. Various 
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discussants outlined the field representative's relations 
to the state office, the local office, and the child wel- 
fare district supervisor. Field reporting was another 
subject discussed. 

At the round table on child welfare, major atten- 
tion was given to the subject of adoptions. It was 
brought out that public and private agencies are 
working together to improve their methods of inter- 
preting the adoption program. We cannot answer, 
however, the criticism of adoption services as long 
as this criticism is justified. Only by offering ade- 
quate services and statewide coverage can we hope to 
eliminate criticism. An attorney who was a member 
of the round table stated that the lawyer is well aware 
of the legal aspects of adoption, but too often he is 
uninformed as to the value of social studies. 

At the business session the conference voted to 
accept the invitation of Virgil Stokes, Oklahoma State 
Director, to hold the 1951 Regional Meeting in that 
state. Mr. Stokes was also chosen as Regional Con- 
ference Chairman for the coming year. 

No report of the conference would be complete 
without expressing appreciation for the New Mexico 
friendliness and hospitality. Murray Hintz, State 
Director of New Mexico, was indeed a most gracious 
host. 
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Fall Semester Begins September 21, 1951. 
Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 
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For further information, write to 
Tue Drmecrtor, 901 West Franklin Street 
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WEST COAST REGIONAL MEETING 


October 12-14 for the 1950 meeting of the West 

Coast region. The Regional Conference Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Bill Child, State 
Director of Idaho, had arranged a series of round 
tables and general sessions that were of real interest 
and value. 

The Conference opened on a Thursday night with 
meetings of the Council of State Administrators and 
Council of Local Directors. Loa Howard, State Ad- 
ministrator of Oregon, and Vice-President of the 
National Council for State Administrators, presided 
over their session. Considerable attention was given 
to the various provisions in P. L. 734 and their effect 
on the different state programs. 

Ronald Born of San Francisco, and Chairman of 
the National Council of Local Directors, presided over 
the second session. This group discussed the services 
of APWA to local agencies, and also the work of 
state associations of local directors. 


[ices 200 prope gathered in Boise, Idaho on 


Governor Discusses WELFARE 


HE FIRST GENERAL session of the Conference was held 

the following morning with Bill Child serving as 
chairman. Following an address of welcome by Potter 
P. Howard, Mayor of Boise, the Conference was ad- 
dressed by the Honorable C. A. Robins, Governor of 
Idaho. His topic was “Public Welfare’s Progress as 
Viewed by a State Governor.” He reviewed what had 
been done in his state and complimented most highly 
the work of Bill Child, Commissioner of the Idaho 
Department of Public Assistance. 

He was followed by Loula Dunn, Director of 
APWA. The subject of Miss Dunn’s talk was “Cur- 
rent National Developments Affecting Public Wel- 
fare.” She reviewed some of the major provisions of 
P. L. 734 and what these modifications in the Social 
Security Act would mean to the public welfare pro- 
gram. She pointed out that some members of Con- 
gress were questioning the present direction of the 
social security program, and that further studies would 
be made by a congressional committee. This means 
that the work of public welfare departments will come 
under scrutiny and therefore, we must do our best job. 

That afternoon three round tables discussed public 
relations, child welfare, and public welfare administra- 
tion. The round table on public relations was directed 
by Roderick Olzendam, Director of the Washington 
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State Agency. This group pointed out the need for 
keeping citizens continuously informed about their 
public welfare program. Because of increasing case- 
loads and rising expenditures, the general public, and 
especially the taxpaying group, has become more con- 
cerned with public welfare and its part in the total 
government picture. 

The round table on child welfare gave attention to 
licensing and adoptions. Andrew F. Juras, Director 
of Child Welfare in Oregon, presided. The discus- 
sants outlined recent developments in their respective 
states concerning adoption practices as well as policies 
concerning the licensing of child welfare institutions 
and various types of boarding homes. 

Victor D. Carlson, Public Assistance Representative 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance, with headquarters 
in Denver, was the leader of the public welfare ad- 
ministration round table. The subject for this discus- 
sion was “Our Current Methods and Practices in 
Administration of Public Assistance Affective for the 
Welfare of Recipients and for the Welfare of the 
Community.” 

Following these round tables the business meeting 
of the Regional Conference was held; Bill Child pre- 
sided. Harold Smith, Chairman of the Regional 
Membership Committee, spoke of the work done by 
that committee and the various state membership 
chairmen and their state committees. Loula Dunn 
discussed the various activities of the Association. She 
reviewed the financial condition of the Association 
and outlined the various sources of income and items 
of expenditure. She pointed out that if the program 
of the Association was to be completely and adequately 
carried out, the staff must be increased. In order 
to do this, more funds must be secured. Miss Dunn 
discussed the major recommendations of the Raymond 
Rich Report and urged that all members of the Asso- 
ciation read the report and send their comments and 
suggestions to the Chicago office. 

Invitations to hold the 1951 regional meeting in 
California were received from Charles Schottland, 
Director, California State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Don Jensen, President, County Welfare Directors 
Association of California, and the Oakland, California 
Chamber of Commerce. The group voted to accept 
these invitations and hold the 1951 meeting in that 
state. The time and place of the meeting would be 
determined after consultation between Mr. Schottland, 
the local directors’ association and the Chicago office. 
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That evening Loa Howard graciously presided over 
the Conference Dinner. The evening speaker was 
Wilbur J. Cohen, Technical Advisor to the Commis- 
sioner for Social Security. The subject of his address 
was “Social Security Amendments: Immediate Prob- 
lems and Future Implications.” Mr. Cohen outlined 
the major accomplishments of P. L. 734 and then dis- 
cussed the important omissions of the bill. This com- 
parison showed what was yet to be done in the area 
of social welfare legislation. 


While it is hoped that extending the coverage of 
OASI and increasing the benefits will lead to a reduc- 
tion in the number of people receiving public as- 
sistance and the expenditures for this, Mr. Cohen ex- 
pressed doubt that this reduction would become an 
actuality. He outlined the factors that are at work, 
such as an increase in our cost of living, which will 
prevent all these aims from being accomplished. 

The following morning six round tables were held 
with three meetings at 9:00 a.m. and three more at 
10:30 a.m. One session under the chairmanship of 
Amy Leigh, Assistant Director of Welfare in British 
Columbia, discussed the problem of caseload manage- 
ment in public assistance. 

Another group, under the leadership of Charles B. 
Vasquez, Public Assistance Consultant of the Idaho 
State Agency, had as the theme of their discussion, 
“Strengthening Public Welfare Casework Staffs.” 
This group discussed the training of new and old 
members of the staff and various staff development 
devices. An interesting round table was that on “Fac- 
tors and Dependency with Which Agencies Must 
Deal.” Frances Bagley, Director of the Local Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in Reno, Nevada, presided 
over this meeting. 

“The Relationship Between State and Local Units 
Under the Single State Agency Concept” was the topic 
discussed at the round table under the leadership of 
Ralph Goff, Administrative Assistant of the California 
State Department. This group reviewed the relation- 
ship between state and local agencies and how the two 
could work together most effectively. 

Mrs. Geraldine Derby, Director of the Division of 
Field Service of the Oregon Public Welfare Commis- 
sion, was chairman of the round table on “Problems 
of Supervision and In-Service Training.” The final 
round table had for its subject “Protective Services in 
Public Assistance.” Kathleen Wilson, Director of 
Child Welfare Services in Idaho, presided. 

Mrs. Azile H. Aaron, Public Assistance Representa- 
tive, Bureau of Public Assistance, with headquarters 
in San Francisco, served as toastmistress of the Con- 
ference Luncheon. The speaker was Dr. C. H. H. 


Branch, Professor of Psychiatry, University of Utah, 
School of Medicine. His subject was “Recognition and 
Treatment of Emotional Disability.” He clarified 
various types of emotional disability and the principle 
manifestations of each type. He also reviewed what 
psychiatry and other fields of medicine are doing in 
these various areas. He then discussed how the psy- 
chiatrist and the caseworker from the public welfare 
department could and should work together. 

The final meeting of the Conference was a panel 
discussion on “Public Welfare’s Role in Government.” 
Bill Child presided over the panel. The members dis- 
cussed various philosophies concerning the “welfare 
state” and what they felt was the government’s re- 
sponsibility in the field of public welfare. Provocative 
questions and stimulating replies were exchanged. 

Much of the credit of the success of the Conference 
belongs to Bill Child, Chairman of the Conference 
Committee. He and the members of his staff were 
very wonderful hosts. 





Agency Members 
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Fall River Board of Public Welfare, Fall River, Mass. 
Jacob Kline, Agent. 

Fordham University School of Social Service, New York, N. Y. 

Harnett County Board of Public Welfare, Lillington, N. C. 
Wilma Williams, Supt. 

Marshfield Board of Public Welfare, Marshfield, Mass. 
George F. Gardner, Welfare Agent. 

Montgomery County Welfare Board, Rockville, Md. 
William E. Royer, Director. 

Morgan County Dept. of Public Welfare, Madison, Ga. 
Mrs. Grace Watson Furlow, Director. 

New York City College Library, New York, N. Y. 

Orange Board of Public Welfare, Orange, Mass. 
Arline V. Winchester, Agent. 

Orleans County Dept. of Public Welfare, Albion, N. Y. 
William G. Jenny, Commissioner. 

Queen Anne’s County Welfare Board, Centreville, Md. 
Mrs. Mary H. Davis, Director. 

Sandwich Board of Public Welfare, Sandwich, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida D. O’Brien, Social Worker. 

St. Mary’s County Welfare Board, Leonardtown, Md. 

Talbot County Welfare Board, Easton, Md. 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Jump, Director. 

Truro Board of Public Welfare, Truro, Mass. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Haskell, Social Worker. 

Worth County Dept. of Public Welfare, Sylvester, Ga. 
Mrs. Mamie DuPriest, Director. 

Westchester County Dept. of Public Welfare, Valhalla, N. Y. 
Ruth Taylor, Commissioner. 


InpivipuaL MEMBERS 


Hubert Price, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Mrs. Willie T. Priest, Colquitt, Ga. 
Eloise Pullen, Birmingham, Ala. 
William H. Puryear, Norton, Va. 
Mrs. Marguerite Q. Rachal, Alexandria, La. 
Mrs. Grace Ramsey, Monticello, Ky. 
Mrs. Ray Reed, Vernon, Ala. 

Mrs. W. O. Reed, Tuscumbia, Ala. 
Mrs. Agnes O. Rice, Owensboro, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary S. Robertson, Ball, La. 

J. J. Rogers, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


(Continued on page 241) 








HE courtesy and hospitality of the South was 
[ms in evidence at the 1950 Conference of the 

Southeastern Region. The meeting was held at 
beautiful and historic Old Point Comfort, Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia. A pleasant welcome, voiced so warmly 
by Col. Richard W. Copeland, State Director of Vir- 
ginia and Chairman of the Conference Committee, 
and the Mayor of Hampton, struck the keynote of 
an enjoyable visit. 

The opening general session had as a speaker Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, Technical Advisor to the Commissioner 
for Social Security. Mr. Cohen mentioned the part 
played by state public welfare administrators in con- 
vincing congressional committees of the need for 
modification of the Social Security Act. Members of 
Congress were impressed by the fact that public 
welfare directors urged a program of social insurance. 
All of the administrators voiced the hope and belief 
that the expansion of OASI would result in a de- 
creased caseload for public assistance. Mr. Cohen 
went on to outline the successes and failures embodied 
in P.L.734. He pointed out that we still have a long 
way to go and a real challenge lies before us. We 
must administer well the new programs and changes 
that Congress has made in the public welfare program. 

oL. CoPELAND THEN introduced each state director 
C or their representative. These people commented 
briefly on what legislation had been enacted in their 
respective states, and what their plans were for legis- 
lation for the coming year. 

During the previous evening three sessions had 
been held for state administrators, local directors and 
state field representatives. State administrators dis- 
cussed the effects of new federal legislation. Local 
directors gave their attention to methods of deter- 
mining the size of the necessary staff and the caseload 
that a worker should carry. A manager of a social 
security field office outlined the job done in that type 
of an office and the need for a close working relation- 
ship with the local department of public welfare. 
The field representatives heard Sue Spencer, the new 
Director of the School of Social Work at the Uni. 
versity of Nashville, discuss “Personal Relationship 
as a Factor in Supervision.” 

Following the general session three round tables 
were held in the afternoon. The first session discussed 
“Services to Children in the Mid-Century White 
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House Conference Year.” There was a discussion of 
what various states have done in getting ready for 
the 1950 White House Conference, It was interesting 
to see the plans being made to continue the work 
of the White House state committees after the De- 
cember meeting. 

One discussant pointed out the need for strength- 
ening our foster home program. Quantity as well as 
quality counts. We must have numbers of homes if 
every child who will benefit from placement has the 
kind of home he needs. This round table, under the 
chairmanship of Hershel Saucier, Executive Director, 
Mississippi White House Conference Committee, gave 
those attending an inspiring challenge to carry home. 
This was a resolution to build a better community 
with better foster homes so that our children may 
have an opportunity to grow and develop into the 
kind of citizens a democracy needs. 

Mark Frishe, Assistant to the Commissioner, Ken- 
tucky Department of Economic Security, presided over 
the session on “What We Know and What We Need 
to Know About Public Welfare Programs.” ‘The 
discussants pointed out the necessity for all of us 
having a complete picture of what is happening in 
the welfare program. We get this picture from wise 
use of research and statistics. With this knowledge, 
public welfare people are then able to interpret to 
the community and to the recipients the purpose and 
functioning of the welfare program. The session 
brought out the need for exchange of research studies 
being made by various states. Too frequently there 
is little distribution and circulation of these study 
reports. 


Merit SysTEMs 


HE THIRD ROUND table, under the leadership of 

Russell Brinson, Personnel Officer of the Georgia 
State Agency, had as its subject: “A Decade of Merit 
System Experience.” The discussants pointed out the 
strengths and weaknesses of our merit systems today. 
While they were imposed upon us ten years ago, they 
have now become a valuable part of our adminis- 
trative set-up. However, we must look into the future 
and continue to strengthen and develop our merit 
system. 

Commissioner J. O. McMahan of Tennessee pre- 
sided over the Conference Dinner. The speaker was 
John J. Corson of The Washington Post. He spoke 
of the “Garrison State,” and that for apparently many 
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years it would be necessary for this country to spend 
vast sums of money maintaining a large military 
force. He discussed the effect of these expenditures 
upon the cost of living, public assistance grants, and 
staffing problems for public welfare departments. It 
is now more necessary than ever that the man in 
the street understand the why of public welfare. We 
have an obligation to help the American people to 
understand that democracy must survive because of 
its concern for the individual. 


Civit DEFENSE 


T THE GENERAL session which opened the final day 
A of the Conference, Alden Bevier, Director, Defense 
Welfare Services, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, and Representative, New York State 
Civil Defense Commission, spoke most realistically 
of the problem of civil defense. He first graphically 
described the necessity of civil defense. We must 
have a partnership between civil defense and military 
defense in order to have one program of national 
defense. Public welfare people have a part to play 
in civil defense. The challenge for some years to come 
is that we must carry on two assignments. The first 
is our regular job, and the second is our civil defense 
job that we must be ready to do “when the bell rings.” 

The business session of the Conference was the next 
meeting. W. L. Painter, Vice-Chairman of the Re- 
gional Conference Committee, presided. Katharine 
Guice, Regional Membership Chairman, spoke of the 
work done in the region by the state membership 
chairmen and their respective committees. The South- 
eastern region has the largest number of agency 
members of any region in the country. The Member- 
ship Committee is hoping to increase this number 
and also to recruit more individual members. The 
Conference voted to accept the gracious invitation of 
Commissioner McMahan to hold the 1951 meeting 
in Tennessee. The final decision as to the time and 
exact place would be made at a later date. 

Loula Dunn, Director of APWA, spoke of the re- 
gional conferences and other activities of the Asso- 
ciation. This was the last of the six regional meet- 
ings this year, and over 3800 people had attended 
these six conferences. This is the largest number of 
people who have ever participated in the regional 
conference program. Miss Dunn reviewed the finan- 
cial picture of the Association. She outlined the 
sources of the Association’s revenue and also the pur- 
poses for which this income was spent. The Raymond 
Rich Report is being sent to every member of the 
organization and Miss Dunn asked for comments and 
suggestions from everyone. 


The final session of the Conference was a panel 
discussion under the able leadership of Ellen Winston, 
Commissioner, North Carolina Department of Public 
Welfare. Five discussants from the fields of mental 
hygiene, law enforcement, housing, education and 
health discussed the importance of public welfare 
service in their respective areas. Each one stressed 
the need to develop relationships between agencies 
and staff members. Only in this way can we do 
the job well. 

Congratulations and thanks should be extended to 
Louise Diecks, Director, Louisville Department of 
Public Welfare, for the able job she did as program 
chairman. Col. Copeland and all members of his 
Virginia staff were indeed gracious hosts. Those at- 
tending the Conference will long remember the 
delightful social hour of the Conference. 
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Eliseo Romero, Taos, N. Mex. 

Napoleon E. Romo, Santa Rosa, N. Mex. 
Gladys M. Rugan, Houlton, Me. 

Mary N. Rush, Pocatello, Id. 

Sadie Saffian, Washington, D. C. 

Edgar Sanders, Aliceville, Ala. 

Mrs. Geneva R. Sandifer, Pineville, La. 
Mrs. Blanche Saunders, Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. C. Grider Sawyer, Albany, Ky. 
Claudia C. Scofield, Boise, Id. 

Mrs. Mary G. Scott, Alexandria, La. 
Mrs. Mayzee Schultz, St. Francis, Kans. 
Mrs. Malinda N. Seay, Winchester, Ky. 
Mrs. Lillian Seed, Carrollton, Ala. 
Baudilio Segura, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Mary Semple, Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. J. F. Sewell, Wetumpka, Ala. 

Mrs. Rosina Shaffer, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Mrs. Grace L. Shea, Jersey City, N. J. 
Mrs. Maude B. Shelor, Floyd, Va. 

Mary V. Shelton, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Mrs. Mattie L. Shuler, Greenwood, Miss. 
Beatrice B. Smith, Pineville, Ky. 

Emory Smith, Eutaw, Ala. 

Eva S. Smith, Monroe, La. 

Mrs Josephine E. Stair, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
B. C. Stallings, Raymondville, Tex. 
Warrington Stokes, Portland, Oreg. 

Tony Suazo, Taos, N. Mex. 

Mrs. Clara M. Taylor, Pineville, Ky. 

Mrs. J. R. Taylor, Lafayette, Ala. 

John T. Taylor, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mrs. Mamie Taylor, Evergreen, Ala. 
Eleanor S. Thomas, Coeur D’Alene, Id. 
Mrs. Winnie B. Trussell, Ackerman, Miss. 
Mary R. Umberger, Woodstock, Va. 
Virginia V. Vahey, Boston, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Grace W. Valentine, Lansdowne, Pa. 
Mrs. Jean VanPelt, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Sylvester M. Vaughan, Escanaba, Mich. 

B. G. Vigil, Taos, N. Mex. 

Mela Vuicich, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Mrs. Maybeth Walker, Decatur, Ga. 
Mrs. Olive L. Walker, Marksville, La. 
Mrs. Clovis Wall, Clovis, N. Mex. 

Rev. E. B. Warren, Orrville, Ala. 

Mrs. Lylas Wasson, Boise, Id. 

Elizabeth Watson, Hawkinsville, Ga. 
Ervin H. Weber, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1951 ScHEDULE 


HE SCHEDULE OF regional conferences in 1951 is 
T rapidly being completed. Final arrangements as 
to time and place have not yet been made for all 
six regions. The schedule at this time is as follows: 


Place Time 


Salt Lake City, Utah June 6-8 
Indianapolis, Ind. June 24-26 
Oklahoma City, Okla. In July 
Swampscott, Mass. Sept. 6-8 
West Coast ~* California Late in Sept. 
Southeast Tennessee Early in Oct. 
Annual Meeting Washington, D.C. Nov. 29, 30 
Dec. 1 


Region 


Mountain 
Central 

Southwest 
Northeast 


Mave DeEan 


onaALD S. Howarp, since 1947 chairman of the 
it department of social welfare at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has now been made a dean. 
Regents of the University have made the department 
a school and promoted Dr. Howard to the position 
of dean. U. C. L. A.’s School of Social Work is a 
two year graduate school. Congratulations to Don 


Howard. 


New Drrecror in Hawai 


OVERNOR INGRAHAM M. Srarnsacu of the Territory 
( of Hawaii has appointed Mr. Ernest N. Heen 
as new director of the Hawaii Territorial Department 
of Public Welfare. Mr. Heen comes to his new posi- 
tion with 23 years of experience in governmental 
work. His latest post was with the welfare depart- 
ment of Honolulu City and County. 

The new director assumed his new duties effective 
October 31, succeeding Mr. Newton R. Holcomb who 
resigned several months ago. 


Pustic RELATIONS 


HE Nationa Pusticiry Councit has recently com- 
pleted a project which should be of real interest 
to welfare people. Sallie E. Bright, Director of the 
Council, has written a handy, easily understood man- 
ual called Public Relations Programs—How to Plan 
Them. This pamphlet should meet with real favor 


from those persons who have long been aware of 
the need for good continuing public interpretation 
of their welfare programs. 

This outline is presented in a hard hitting non- 
technical manner and is worth the notice of every 
health and social welfare organization. Copies and 
more information about this and other similar book- 
lets may be obtained by writing directly to the Na- 
tional Publicity Council, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, New York. 


OpporTUNITIES FOR WoMEN 


HE Women’s Division of the U. S. Department 
Tor Labor has recently published the first booklet 
of a proposed social work series. Entitled The Out- 
look for Women in Social Case Work in a Medical 
Setting, this publication is directed at showing the 
future for women in medical social work. Informa- 
tive, interesting, and well worth follow-up best de- 
scribes this publication. The departments responsible 
for this study have been aware of the need for more 
interest and recruitment in this field, and, through 
this series, they hope to encourage women to investi- 
gate the many opportunities available to Medical 
Social Workers. 

This pamphlet and the others in the series are 
available for twenty-five cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dr. Leon A. GOLDSMITH 


EMBERS OF APWA were deeply grieved to learn 
M of the death of Dr. Leon A. Goldsmith who 
had served for many years as the Medical Director 
of the Oregon State Public Welfare Commission. Dr. 
Goldsmith died suddenly while attending a national 
meeting. He had served for several years on the 
APWA Committee on Medical Care. He had also 
taken part in various national and regional confer- 
ences of the Association. 

His death is a real loss to Oregon and the entire 
country. His work was a real contribution to the 
understanding between public welfare and the med- 
ical profession. 


New Strate Director 


r. W. E. Jameson Has been appointed Director 
M of the Department of Public Health and Welfare 
in Missouri. He replaces Mr. Samuel Marsh who 
resigned a short time ago. Missouri is one of the 
two states in the country that has combined Public 
Health and Public Welfare in one state agency. 
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Outstanding New Books 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO WELFARE WORKERS 





The Puerto Rican Journey 


New York’s Newest Immigrants 


By C. Wright Mills, Clarence Senior and Rose Kohn Goldsen, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. What are the aspirations, the oppor- 
tunities and the disappointments of the 200,000 Puerto Ricans who have jour- 
neyed expectantly to New York? This report on how these culturally-mixed 
citizens are reacting to life in a modern urban metropolis, and its conclusions 
as to their future chances for assimilation are “of special importance for social 
workers, teachers, and all others who in their professional activities have an 
contact whatsoever with Puerto Ricans anywhere in continental U. S.”—SURVEY. 

$3.00 


Public Personnel Administration 
1950 Revised Edition 


By William E. Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley and Oscar Glenn Stahl. A thorough 
revision of “the most comprehensive American text book yet written on central- 
ized public personnel administration.”—-SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW. Includes 
new material on the human factor in administration, employee organization, staff 
development and training, and international personnel administration. $6.50 


Neighbors in Action 


A Manual for Local Leaders in Intergroup Relations 


By Rachel Davis DuBois, Director, Workshop for Cultural Democracy. “For the 
parent with children of school age, for the teacher with a class of several races 
and religions, for the personnel manager with workers of differing social groups, 
for the community leaders—the simple but thoughtful program outlined by Rachel 
DuBois may light a candle in the cavern of bigotry.,—-CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR. $3.00 


The Human Community 

Its Philosophy and Practice for a Time of Crisis 
By Baker Brownell, Professor of Philosophy, Northwestern University. This 
long-needed articulation of the philosophy of reconstructed community living 


“should be must reading for all educators and community leaders.”—Dean Ernest 
O. Melby, New York University. $4.00 


Small Town Renaissance 
A Story of the Montana Study 


By Richard Waverly Poston. “This is truly one of the important books of our 
time. There is locked up in it a potential which, if let loose, could remake the 
face of America.”—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. $3.00 


Rebuilding Rural America 
New Designs for Community Life 
By Earle Hitch. A heartening report on what America is doing to preserve and 


regenerate its rural communities. “An invaluable resource for those who desire 
easy reference to constructive rural experiments.”—-CHRISTIAN CENTURY. $3.50 


Communities for Better Living 
Citizen Achievement in Organization, Design and Development 
By James Dahir. The only up-to-date survey of the many pone now going 


forward to create more livable communities. “This is good sociological reporting 
. a serviceable and admirable book.”—Lewis Mumford. $4.00 





at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS + 49 East 33rd Street + New York 16, N. Y. 
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